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THE  SUCCESS  OF  ‘ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’ 


Candles  are  useful  after  all;  if  we 
would  understand  the  literature  of  an 
epoch,  we  must  count  its  candlesticks. 
The  more  tapers  there  are  burning,  the 
more  widely  dispersed  is  the  oxygen 
in  the  literary  air.  This  country  clergy- 
man is  one  of  a number  of  men  of  his 
own  generation  who  were  moved  by 
the  music  of  the  sweet  English  tongue, 
and  counted  it  a joy  to  have  some  share 
in  the  wizardry  of  words.  They 
brought  their  candles  to  the  altar,  just 
as  I have  seen  the  market  women  in 
Continental  cities  steal  in  from  the 
open  square,  where  the  cathedral  casts 
its  shadow,  and  out  of  their  baskets 
take  a few  candles  and  place  them  be- 
fore the  sacred  image.  I am  not  going 
to  despise  the  candles  that  burn  in 
sequestered  homesteads,  where  the 
poet  finds  a hospitality  which  some 
times  is  denied  him  in  the  conven- 
tional mansions  of  the  critics.  Was  not 
Keats  anathema  to  the  Quarterly?  I 
will  give  thanks  for  tapers  and  rush 
lights  if  the  sun  is  not  shining  in  the 
heavens.  Through  the  festival  of 
Candlemas  we  come  to  spring,  and, 
indeed,  is  not  candlemas  bell  a name 
for  the  snowdrop? 

[The  English  Review ] 

AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  THE 
SUCCESS  OF  ‘ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN’ 

BY  S.  0. 

The  success  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
the  Lyric,  Hammersmith,  is  one  of 
those  mysterious  things  that  some- 
times happen.  All  Mayfair  went  to 
see  it.  Hammersmith  became  a nightly 
pilgrimage  for  the  West  End.  The 
profiteers  flocked  to  see  tfie  rugged 
simplicity  of  Lincoln,  and  the  ‘jazz’ 
set  went;  even,  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
conspirators  of  Paris  as  if  to  get  a hint 
how  not  to  do  it. 


If  not  a great  play,  it  is  the  work  of 
a poet,  and  therein  lies  its  appeal.  It 
has  deeply  moving  moments,  pictures 
rather  than  scenes;  thus  Grant  blow- 
ing out  the  candles  while  the  Presi- 
dent is  asleep  in  his  chair;  the  opening 
before  the  fire;  the  figure  of  the  negro; 
the  dramatic  expulsion  of  the  ‘no 
mercy  ’ war  lady  by  the  great  man,  and 
the  sustained  illusion  of  another  age 
and  of  so  uncontroversially  different 
principles. 

How  came  this  artistic  thing  to 
seize  the  imagination  of  a public 
which,  we  are  assured,  will  only  toler- 
ate frivolity?  Lincoln  is  not  an  Eng- 
lish hero.  He  himself  is  the  antithesis 
to  the  modern  statesman  with  his  tele- 
phones, cars,  secretaries,  and  hotels. 
He  hardly  talks  the  modern  language, 
judged  by  the  commercial  standards 
of  our  time.  Thus  just  before  a Cabi- 
net meeting  he  asks  his  friend  to  read 
aloud  a page  of  Artemus  Ward,  which 
surely  was  the  last  thing  that  occurred 
to  President  Wilson  in  Paris  or  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  before  he  went  there. 
Indeed,  the  atmosphere  of  Drink- 
water’s  play  is  ‘prehistoric.’  Principle 
is  the  thing,  not  principal.  Men  are  big, 
spacious,  magnanimous  to  their  foes, 
and  one  of  the  great  moments  in  this 
episodial  drama  is  Grant’s  generosity 
to  the  defeated  General  Lee.  Lin- 
coln’s whole  work  is  in  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  the  work  of  the 
politicians  at  Paris.  It  is  in  this  re- 
spect like  a dream-play.  Were  men 
so  great  then?  Can  men  be  so  small 
now?  Such  is  the  indelible  impression 
as  the  curtain  falls.  We  emerge  with 
the  ‘choke’  of  manly  little  boys  quit- 
ting St.  George  in  Where  the  Rainbow 
Ends. 

Did  people  journey  to  Hammer- 
smith, lured  thither  by  poetry?  Hardly. 
Nor  is  there  a comic  side,  and  the 
drama  is  always  refractive  rather  than 
essential.  In  reality,  Lincoln  was  not 
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unlike  Paul  Kruger  — was  the  draw 
politics?  Again,  this  is  inconceivable. 
What  then  is  the  reason  of  this  phe- 
nomenon? Are  we  returning,  as  the 
result  of  war,  to  Shakespeare? 

The  explanation  surely  lies  in  psy- 
chology. Lincoln  came  on  at  the  mo- 
ment of  our  release,  and  in  this  in- 
domitable hempen  figure  of  truth  and 
humanity  men  saw,  as  it  were,  a 
mirror  of  themselves;  of  what  they 
had  suffered  and  won  to,  of  what  per- 
haps in  their  souls  they  hoped  their 
civilization  would  attest  to.  Before 
the  war  this  play  could  scarcely  have 
been  understood,  but  in  the  year  1919 
Lincoln’s  troubles  were  every  man’s 
troubles,  and  his  cause  was  our  cause; 
and  in  his  victory  we  saw  our  own 
victory. 

He  was  unwittingly  the  public’s 
idol  of  Paris.  He  was  Mr.  Wilson  on 
the  stage;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  remodel- 
ing the  world ; liberating  the  oppressed, 
abolishing  slavery,  he  was  the  epitome 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  hit  us  in 
our  historical  Puritan’s  wind.  He 
seemed  to  incarnate  our  purpose,  our 
usefulness,  our  sacrifice.  He  was  the 
alter  ego  of  the  press,  the  saving  grace 
of  our  councilors.  This  nobility  — 
was  it  not  ours?  Such  dignity,  it  was 
our  tradition.  This  man  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people  — was  this  not  the  ‘ new 
order’  promised  by  our  politicians, 
nay,  actually  being  made  in  Paris  by 
the  people’s  representatives?  And  so 
Lincoln  became  the  stuff  our  dreams 
are  made  of.  Our  mirror,  we  saw  in 
him  Britain.  We  went  to  Hammer- 
smith to  see  what  we  thought  to  be 
ourselves,  and  precisely  because  it  was 
so  different  from  what  we  had  thought 
and  feared  we  marveled;  we  attested, 
we  confirmed.  Lincoln  caught  the 
castigated  soul  of  London  at  the  hour 
of  its  release. 

When  Louis  read  Beaumarchais's 


play,  he  said:  ‘If  this  is  true,  the  Bas- 
tille ought  to  be  burned  down.’  Within 
a fortnight  of  those  words  it  was 
burned  down.  So  with  Drinkwater’s 
play.  In  1915,  it  would  have  been 
hissed;  in  1917,  it  would  have  been 
denounced;  but  in  1919,  it  was  — life; 
our  escape,  our  triumph,  our  justifi- 
cation. Discreetly,  it  flattered  both 
pride  and  prejudice.  Its  austerity 
gave  it  that  pulpit  significance  which 
is  of  the  very  bone  of  our  democracy. 
This  sweet,  chaste,  pleasant  harmony, 
fretting  the  muted  chords  of  long  con- 
tinence after  four  years  of  war,  it  was 
the  call  of  spring,  the  artist’s  hymnal, 
at  once  a requiem  and  a hosanna; 
why,  yes,  it  was  man’s  deliverance 
from  ‘the  Daily  War  Cry .’ 

And  so,  just  as  men  when  they  are 
really  thirsty  crave  water,  not  Bur- 
gundy, and  when  they  are  very  hun- 
gry they  want  bread,  not  oysters,  the 
public  turned  to  Lincoln  and  to  the 
simplicities  of  the  pre-capitalist  era. 
‘Society’  partook  of  Lincoln  as  on 
Sundays  they  listen  to  an  organ  recital, 
and  the  lyric  became  a religious  festi- 
val. And  truly  there  is  in  this  play  a 
delicious  sense  of  righteousness.  We 
bathe  in  its  pure  waters,  vicariously. 
In  Lincoln,  we  have  a specifically 
English  mind,  a Bunyan,  a Cromwell, 
and  in  his  wisdom  we  receive  our  own 
impersonal  purification.  Impossible 
to  leave  the  theatre  dissatisfied.  It 
acts  like  a confessional;  its  under- 
standing is  our  benediction.  Thus, 
truly,  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  achieved  a 
national  triumph,  greater  than  any 
sermon,  or  newspaper,  or  Parliament, 
or  Covenant  has  been  able  to  achieve  : 
he  has  given  us  back  an  historical 
perspective,  held  before  us  the  glass  of 
our  true  purpose  and  shown  us,  with 
a poet’s  grace,  how  it  is  done. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  still  Puritans  at 
heart,  and  Lincoln  struck  that  note  at 
the  psychological  moment.  It  would 
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be  a mistake  to  argue  from  this  symp- 
tomatic success  a great  recrudescence 
of  dramatic  art.  Its  significance  is 
more  truly  important.  It  is  that  Eng- 
land still  responds  to  its  intrinsic 
truth,  and  that  when  this  association 
is  expressed  in  art,  our  genius  reacts 
to  poetry  and  through  poetry  to  the 
humanities. 

[From  the  Athenaeum ] 

THE  DEAD  REFORMER 

BY  EDWARD  GARNETT 

The  light  from  the  green-shaded 
lamp  lit  up  the  porch  where  a middle- 
aged  man  sat  reading  in  a cane  chair, 
with  an  old-fashioned  wooden  box  at 
his  feet.  Heaps  of  dusty  aged  papers 
and  notebooks  lay  piled  round  the 
chair,  a paper  fluttering  now  and 
again  quietly  in  the  faint  night  breeze 
that  swept  in  with  all  the  invading 
breath  of  the  spring,  keen  and  thrill- 
ing from  the  starlit  sky. 

On  the  paved  floor,  within  the  yel- 
low circle  of  lamplight,  stood  the 
wooden  box,  with  lid  open,  encompassed 
by  heaped  manuscripts,  docketed 
memoranda,  bundles  and  bundles  of 
faded  Victorian  letters,  tied  with 
colored  twine,  old  account  books  in 
leather  bindings,  newspapers  yellowed 
by  time,  bulky  envelopes  scrawled  and 
re-scrawled  with  dates  and  notes  in 
an  angular  hand  — everything  smell- 
ing of  dead,  forgotten  lives,  and  breath- 
ing forth  the  dusty,  clinging  aroma 
of  museum  where  desiccated  relics 
and  mummified  records  are  preserved 
piously  from  the  earth’s  maw  that 
waits  to  swallow  them. 

The  man  in  the  cane  chair  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  letter  he  was  reading, 
and,  bending  over  the  wooden  box, 
lifted  wearily  from  it  a fresh  pile  of 
letters,  papers,  and  notebooks,  dia- 
ries, sermons  — all  the  accumulated, 


hoarded  ‘Literary  remains’  and  per- 
sonal debris  of  the  Victorian  preacher, 
orator,  and  ‘reformer,’  who  had  died 
forty  years  back.  Wearily  he  untied  a 
bundle  of  blue  foolscap  papers,  and, 
glanced  at  the  first.  ‘The  lease  of  3, 
Chilworth  Crescent,  Camden  Town,’ 
fell  from  his  fingers  to  the  floor.  He 
paused,  threw  the  bundle  of  blue 
papers  on  one  of  the  heaps,  and  lit  a 
cigarette  meditatively.  Then  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  listened. 

From  the  night  fields  in  the  plain 
below  came  the  faint  baaing  of  a lamb 
floating  up  the  hill,  the  cry  of  a fresh 
life,  demanding  plaintively  its  mother’s 
milk.  The  lamb  had  struggled  pain- 
fully into  life  from  the  womb  in  one  of 
the  furious  March  blizzards,  it  had 
survived  the  April  snowstorms  and 
razor  winds;  and  now  its  hungry,  ask- 
ing voice  filled  the  silent  fields,  while, 
deeper,  stronger,  answering,  came  the 
anxious  bleat  of  the  mother  succoring 
it.  Ba-a,  Ba-a,  Ba-a-a,  came  the  in- 
sistent, hungry,  pitiful  note  of  greedy 
life. 

The  man  seized  a fresh  packet  from 
the  wooden  box,  but  while  his  fingers 
idly  opened  it  he  fell  into  thought. 
Sixty  years  ago  this  dead  man,  the 
Victorian  preacher  and  Radical  re- 
former, was  renowned  as  a great  ora- 
tor. Vast  audiences  hung  on  his  words; 
great  halls  rang  with  thundering 
applause,  raised  again  and  again  when 
he  painted  in  glowing  periods  the  mil- 
lennium of  Free  Trade,  Political  Re- 
form, Cheap  Bread.  All  that  he  had 
written  in  popular  journals  on  the 
questions  of  the  day  was  received  and 
eagerly  swallowed  by  his  clamoring 
generation.  And  now  he  was  forgotten 
— utterly  and  entirely  forgotten!  The 
names  of  his  great  associates,  Cobden 
and  Bright,  hung  still  in  the  historical 
firmament,  but  his  was  a dim,  blurred 
cobweb  in  the  old  Free  Trade  rafters. 

He  was  dead  — dead  as  a sheep  long 


